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a lot of free time for* your studies!    Perhaps you will
become less of a last-minute crammer and more of a
scholar."
But somehow his tone lacked conviction,*

* Sri Yukteswar, like many another sage, grieved at the mate-
rialistic trend of modern education. Few schools expound the
spiritual laws for happiness or teach that \\isdom consists in
guiding one's life in the "fear of God," that ic, in a\\c of one's
Maker..
Young people, who today hear in high schools and colleges
that man is merely a "higher animal," often become atheists.
They do not attempt any soul exploration or consider them-
selves, in their essential nature, to be "images of God". Emerson
observed: "That only which we have within, can \\e see without.
If we meet no gods, it is because we harbour none." He who
imagines his animal nature to be his only reality is cut off from
divine aspirations.
An educational system that does not present Spirit as the
central Fact of man's existence is offering avidya, false knowl-
edge. "Thou sayest, I am rich, and increased with goods, and
have need of nothing; and knowest not that thou art wretched,
and miserable, and poor, and blind and naked" (Rev. 3-17),
The education of youth in ancient India wa* ideal. At the
age of nine, the pupil was received "as a son" in a gumkula
(guru's family home as a seat of learning). "The modern boy
spends [annually] an eighth of his time at school; the Indian
spent his whole time there,*' Professor S. V. Venkateswara writes
in Indian Culture Through the Ages (Vol. I; Longman's, Green
& Co.) "There was a healthy feeling of solidarity and respon-
sibility, and ample opportunity for the exercise of self-reliance
and individuality. There was a high standard of culture, self-
imposed discipline, and stern regard for duty, selfless action, and
sacrifice, combined with self-respect and reverence KT others: .1
high standard of academic dignity, and a sense of ... the nubi-
lity and the great purpose of human life."